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CASEWORKER HELPS CHILD USE 


M. Baker 


Supervisor, Children’s Division 


Inez 


Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Wuen an agency accepts from a parent, guardian 
or court the responsibility for placement of a child, 
that agency also accepts the responsibility for helping 
the child use the placement experience. The help 
needed will vary, depending upon past experiences of 
parent and child and what they have meant. We 
shall discuss only problems common to most foster 
children, especially those created or accentuated by 
placement. 

The process of helping the child use a boarding 
home experience is a continuous one, beginning when 
his parents make application and extending through 
his discharge from care. In recent years we have come 
to see as essential, service to parents and children 
before and immediately after placement. However, 
since so much more has been said and written of the 
importance and methods of this preliminary period, 
we shall consider chiefly the ways in which the case- 
worker continues to help the child throughout his 
stay in foster care. 


Preparing Child and Parent 


The period of exploration and preparation before 
the child reaches his boarding home is a period char- 
acterized by conflict for both parents and child. The 
worker’s role is one of helping parents understand 
and anticipate the realities in placement, and extends 
to helping them handle their conflicts about these 
realities. Parents’ handling of their conflicts about 
separation and placement during this period, perhaps 
more than any one factor, forecasts the success or 
failure of the boarding home experience. 

The worker’s role in helping the child get ready for 
placement will depend in large measure on the degree 
of responsibility which parents can assume. For the 
child, separation and placement are fraught with 
emotions of fear, apprehension, anger, despair and 
guilt which may be expressed in as many ways as 
there are defenses. While parents, more than anyone 
else, can help the child understand the necessity, we 
know that many parents are unable to accept this 
responsibility. The first objective is to help the child 


* Delivered at National Conference of Social Work, April, 1948. 
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BOARDING HOME EXPERIENCE“ 


toward an understanding and acceptance of the 
necessity for living away from his parents. For chil- 
dren whose parents cannot help, and those who must 
be placed abruptly without preparation, help must be 
given after placement. These children suffer the 
added burden of being denied the opportunity to 
mobilize their defenses to meet the experience. The 
fact remains that unless the child can accept the 
necessity for placement, he cannot use his foster 
home experience. In his denial of his situation, his 
energies, either in reality or fantasy, are bent on 
getting back to his parents. Through the worker’s 
knowledge of child-parent relationships and the mean- 
ing of separation, and his sensitivity to the child’s 
feeling, he is given an opportunity to verbalize and 
act out these feelings about separation from his par- 
ents. Unless the worker can recognize and help the 
child bring out and handle these feelings, the possi- 
bility that he will repress them and act them out 
unconsciously, is greatly increased. It may be that 
we, as placement workers, have contributed more 
than is comfortable to contemplate to an unclassified 
form of neurosis which might well be termed the 
“Placement Neurosis.” Needless to say, the child 
needs to know what is happening to him and what he 
may expect. He needs help in anticipating the things 
about placement which he may not like as well as 
those things he may find satisfying. He needs assur- 
ance that the worker will be available to help him. 


Casework with Child in Foster Home 


The worker’s role in helping him use his foster 
home is a constant and continuous one. The job is not 
finished when the child, his parents and foster par- 
ents are prepared and ready for placement. Even 
though the child has verbalized his feelings, has ac- 
cepted the necessity for placement, and has become 
stabilized in his boarding home, his problems are 
reactivated at every turn throughout his stay in 
foster care. The child will not always need the 
worker but the worker should know when and how he 
needs help and be available to give it, through con- 
tinuous contact with the foster parents, through 
knowledge of the situation with the natural parents, 








and from the child himself. The worker represents the 
link between the foster family unit and the natural 
parents, and is the balance wheel for the unique tri- 
angle of parents, child and foster parents. The case- 
work role is one of helping the child find and maintain 
his relationships within the triangle, to the end that 
he may develop normally. When the unhappiness of 
any member of the triangle threatens the balance of 
any other, the potentialities of the placement as a 
growing experience for the child are also threatened. 
Hence the worker must be sensitive to the needs and 
the concerns of all members. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the areas or ways 
in which the worker will help the child use his foster 
home. The helping role may be in almost any area of 
the child’s activities or experiences except those spe- 
cifically delegated as the responsibility of foster 
parents. His need for help may arise from experiences 
or relationships at school, in the church or in the 
community. The need may be expressed in medical 
care problems, clothing difficulties or spending allow- 
ances. Perhaps the need for help grows most fre- 
quently out of the child’s struggles in learning to take 
responsibility for himself, and in his relationships 
with his own and foster parents. 

Whatever the complexion of the current problem, 
it is more than likely to be tinged by old injuries 
which relate in one way or another to his own par- 
ents. In other words, the immediate problem may be 
a neighborhood fight or trouble at school. When we 
understand the situation, we often find the root of the 
foster child’s difficulty in his feelings about a dis- 
paraging comment concerning his own parents, about 
being cared for by an agency, or about his name’s 
being different from his foster family’s. It is also true 
that these intangible problems can rarely be handled 
in the abstract. It is usually when a foster child is in 
trouble—when he has conscious concerns—that he is 
psychologically ready to use help from the worker. As 
with any other client, if interpretation is to serve the 
purpose of helping the child gain insight, it must be 
geared to his readiness to accept it. 


Common Areas of Need 


Three areas in which most foster children need at 
least periodic help throughout their stay in foster 
care all relate, directly or indirectly, to the natural 
parents. All are expressed in terms of day-by-day liv- 
ing and relationships: 

1. Problems relating to the two sets of parents. 

2. Problems of understanding the natural parents and accepting 

them as they are, without having to defend them or be like 
them. 
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3. Problems of being different from other children in living in q 
foster home and being cared for by an agency. All are inter. 
related, and all are tied up with the child’s separation from 
and feelings about his parents. 


~* 


First, the child’s problem of finding a way of relat. 
ing to his two sets of parents may be revealed jp 
conflicts ranging from What shall he call his foster 
mother? to a spoken wish to support both his 
mother and foster mother when he is grown. The 
worker needs to be alert to the child’s behavior, as 
well as to verbalizations which reveal conflicts; to his 
shifting loyalties to and relationships with his two 
sets of parents. The worker will know that the child, 
with his periodic feelings of rejection by either of his 
sets of parents, may temporarily repudiate the one 
and embrace the other contrary to his underlying 
feelings. We have, for example, the child who pro. 
claimed to the worker on Tuesday that he never 
wished to see his mother again: his foster home was 
his home; and on Wednesday ran away to his family! 
It is at these points that the child needs his worker, 
not only to recognize and help him with his tempo- 
rary unhappiness, but also to clarify the respective 
roles of his natural and foster parents. The ground- 
work for clarification of these roles is laid in the 
period of preparation, but it extends continuously 
throughout the period of placement. 

Similarly, helping a child understand his own par- 
ents is a process which runs throughout placement. 
It should be said that unless the worker himself has 
understanding and acceptance of parents, he will be 
unable to convey to the child an acceptance which 
will enable him to discuss them. The tendency is very 
great on the part of caseworkers to sugar-coat reali- 
ties where parents are concerned. As one sensitive 
worker new to the placement field expressed it, “I 
couldn’t help the mother or child because it all 
seemed so unnatural to me.” 

For example, it is difficult to discuss with a child 
the fact that his parents are in jail. But actually, 
children usually know more of these difficulties than 
the worker, for they have lived with them, without 
understanding the reasons. Only as the worker can 
discuss the parents without judgment, spoken or 
implied, can he help the child consider such a problem 
and understand the implications to himself. 

One cannot generalize, because children have dif- 
ferent patterns of handling their conflicts. We do 
know, however, that there is a strong tendency on the 
part of children to defend their parents by denying 
their shortcomings, often in the form of being like 
them. With foster children the need for denial 1s 
increased by parents who have advertised their fail- 
ures to the world by their inability to care for their 
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own children. In general, the areas and degree of the 
child’s understanding will depend upon his age, the 
specific problems he faces, and his ways of handling 
conflicts. 

Third, how can the caseworker help the foster 
child with the hundreds of embarrassing situations 
and questions which foster children must meet in 
being different from their friends who live with their 
own families? The foster child’s situation is different, 
a fact with which he must learn to live. The agency 
buys his clothes; his name is different from the family 
with whom he lives; he goes to the agency medical 
clinic; he has an agency and a social worker in his 
life who make some decisions that are normally made 
by parents. He also has a substitute mother and 
father who are not allowed to support him, but 
around whom his day-by-day living revolves. Ques- 
tions, implied or spoken, as to how to “tell the kids” 
why they don’t live with their parents are common 
to foster children who have confidence enough in 
their caseworkers to trust their understanding and to 
believe they can help. There was the five-year-old 
boy who asked his worker, “What is a foster child?” 
after hearing a clinic attendant inquire if he were a 
foster child. 


Helping the Child To Use Foster Care 


The keynote to helping the child meet his problems 
of difference is knowledge of and sensitivity to what 
these differences mean to him. The role of the worker 
is to help the child understand and accept these 
differences and to support him in facing them truth- 
fully. 


One thirteen-year-old boy who was being taunted by questions 
about why he lived with the Joneses instead of with his mother, 
expressed the value of his worker’s help when he said, “I tried what 
you said about ‘hitting the nail on the head.’ I told the boys my 
mother couldn’t take care of me so I live with the Joneses.” To the 
worker’s inquiry as to how it had been, he responded, ““They’ve 
been even more friends.” 


I should like to cite twelve-year-old Dottie, to 
illustrate the need for and use of help over a three- 
year period in her boarding home. Dottie, like most 
foster children, has had weightier problems than we 
would like for any child to face. Dottie was forcibly 
removed from her parents for reasons of physical 
cruelty, and because of the father’s teaching the 
children to beg and steal, and the mother’s epileptic 
seizures and drug addiction. 


At the time of the agency’s first contact, Dottie was nine years 
old and was living in a group foster home. Her behavior symptoms 
Were stealing, both in and out of the foster home; lying to avoid 
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punishment; and running away. She was described as hard to 
manage; demanding of toys, clothes, and food; and never satisfied 
with what she had. She showed some capacity to be lovable and to 
make friends, but seldom the desire to do so. Dottie was said to act 
exactly like her father, to whom she was closely tied. It was 
believed that he incited her undesirable behavior by his hostility, 


which Dottie shared, toward the court, agency and foster parents. 


There was some doubt as to whether the agency 
could help Dottie use a boarding home. However 
despite her unhealthy attitudes toward parental 
figures, there was evidence of strength in her de- 
fenses and some capacity for relationships. 

The caseworker had regular contacts with Dottie 
during the several weeks immediately before and 
after placement. During this time the worker at- 
tempted to develop a relationship of confidence and 
trust based on acceptance of the realities of her situa- 
tion and recognition of her unhappiness in them. 
Regular contacts have been maintained with the 
foster home throughout the three-year placement, 
but planned interviews with Dottie have been held 
only as she has faced specific problems. 


In the early months of placement her need was particularly 
great in relation to parental visiting, which was restricted to the 
office by court order. For example, on one occasion when her father 
failed to keep his appointment, she confided to the worker that he 
was an “awful man.” The worker was able to interpret the lack of 
dependability of some fathers and help her recognize that her dis- 
appointment in his not coming was as great as her resentment. On 
another visit, her parents asked for money which she gave. She 
later brought out her fears about what her foster mother would 
think. The worker was able to help her with her feelings about 
having more material things than her parents, and to clarify to 
some extent the roles of her own and her foster parents. There 
were other occasions when Dottie needed her worker, such as 
when Dottie declared herself a paid boarder in the foster home and 
demanded to be waited on; when an older brother escaped from 
prison and was being hunted; and when her mother had another 
baby. But for the most part, after her first few months of place- 
ment, she was both receiving and giving satisfaction in the foster 
home. The growth and educational values of her foster home expe- 
rience were reflected in every area of development, and her symp- 
toms disappeared. The role of the caseworker in Dottie’s life 
gradually assumed a place of relative unimportance except when 
she was in trouble. These occasions became increasingly infre- 
quent, but Dottie always knew that her worker was available, and 
that her troubles were usually related to problems in her own 
family relationships. 


The following is an example of one of those times 
when Dottie was in trouble after two years in foster 
care. 


The foster mother had telephoned, hurt, embarrassed and upset 
because Dottie had begged a pair of red sandals from a shoe store 
after she and Dottie had discussed fully why she could not have the 
red sandals. 


[5] 








The following are excerpts from the interview with 
Dottie that followed, with most of the caseworker’s 


interpretation omitted for the sake of brevity: 


Dottie abruptly asked the worker, “Do you like my sandals?” 
The worker commented they were pretty. Dottie said she used to 
like them, but she doesn’t any more. Everybody got mad at her 
about these sandals; she had told a /e to get them. She told the 
store lady she was a “‘welfare child and had to wear old clothes.” 
To the worker’s recognition of her concern, she retorted, “‘I told a 
lie and I begged. I wish I had never seen the sandals; all they do 
is get me in trouble.” Her foster mother and the whole family 
were mad. Tears came to her eyes as she asked if the worker were 
mad. Interpretation was given as to why her foster family might 
be a little hurt, and as to how, when people are hurt, they often get 
mad. Dottie’s face brightened and she said she understood. They 
(the foster family) didn’t want people to think she wasn’t taken 
care of. The worker wondered if sometimes Dottie might feel she 
wasn’t taken care of. She quickly denied this, defending her foster 


mother and mentioning the nice things she had done. 


The worker wondered then what the sandals meant to Dottie. 
She replied slowly, “I just wanted them,” and, “I got them,” but 
“they aren’t worth it.” The worker thought it must be pretty con- 
fusing to have so much trouble about one little lie and begging. 
Dottie nodded assent and said her daddy begged, but he was ‘“‘no 
count anyway.” He had taught her to beg when she didn’t know 
it was wrong. To the worker’s question as to why it seemed wrong 
to her, she thought a while and replied, ““Because I have more 
things than I need.” The worker thought that a lot of people 
want more than they really need. Dottie said that she did, she just 
wanted “everything.” ‘Daddy begs because he’s too lazy to 
work. He would rather beg or be on the Welfare.” With anger in 
her voice she continued, “‘Daddy can’t stay on the Welfare because 
he’s big and ought to work, and I’m on the Welfare because I’m 
a little girl.” The worker asked what is the difference. Dottie said 
she didn’t know—only little girls can’t work and take care of 
themselves. The worker gave interpretation of the right of little 
girls to be taken care of, and explained that because most people 
believe this, everyone is taxed and agencies are set up. The worker 
used the 2-cent movie tax in New Orleans to explain. Dottie 
responded enthusiastically, “Then I’m not a Welfare child. I’m a 
foster child.” She asked for a pencil and figured out how much she 
pays a year to keep “some child in foster care.” 

A week later Dottie telephoned to report a little girl whom she 
described as very deprived, wore old clothes, had awful-looking 
hair and was skinny. Dottie didn’t think that the mother knew 
how to take care of children, and that the little girl needed th 


agency. 


An excerpt from a recent conversation with Dottie 
after three years in her foster home reveals her 
progress in understanding her father and in seeing 


herself as a person. 


Dottie called the worker and said excitedly, “My Daddy’s got a 
job. I didn’t believe it until he showed me his card.” To the work- 
er’s comment that this must make her very happy, she replied, 
“Yes, it does, but you know, Miss Land, we can’t be sure he will 
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keep it. We'd better not trust him until a Jong, Jong time. He means 
well but he just can’t help it.” Dottie told about going to the 
movies with her father because he looked so nice in his new suit, 
(It should be said that she had refused to go with him the prev ious 
week because, as she explained, ‘He looked awful.) “He was So 
excited,” she continued, “‘and had so much fun. You know, he’s 
just like a little boy.” 


There can be no doubt that the worker has helped 
Dottie use her foster home throughout her three 
years in boarding care. But we should be remiss if we 
failed to pay tribute to Dottie herself, her father and 
the foster parents. To Dottie belongs the credit for 
strength in facing her many conflicts with a high 
degree of reality, so that out of them have come 
change and growth. To Dottie’s father belongs the 
credit for permitting and finding satisfaction in 
Dottie’s behavior and achievements, which were op- 
posed to his own. And, above all, tribute is due the 
foster family, who were able to sustain a stable 
setting against which Dottie’s conflicts could un- 
fold, and out of which a new way of life could be 


learned. 


Summary 


In summary, the caseworker’s role in helping a 
child use a boarding home experience can be clearly 
defined; his course as to “when” and “how” cannot 
be so definitely determined. The worker’s role is one 
of helping parents, children and foster parents. Case- 
work help to all is first directed toward an under- 
standing of what is involved in placement and the 
handling of feelings aroused by it. Casework through- 
out placement is directed toward maintaining balance 
among parents, children and foster parents. Success 
will be measured largely by the worker’s ability to 
shift his identification and emphasis appropriately 
from one member of the triangle to another. After a 
placement is stabilized, regular contacts with the 
child on a continuing basis are rarely necessary. 
However the worker will be in constant touch with 
his needs through his foster and own parents, and 
will be available for direct help as needed. 

The process of growing up is difficult for all chil- 
dren, but there are additional hurdles to be taken in 
the artificial state of foster childhood. It is with these 
additional hurdles that foster children must have 
help if the boarding home experience is to provide a 
means through which they can grow in strength and 


stature. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Conclusion of the symposium on co-operation by agen- 
cies and schools in solving the staff shortage. 


1. AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS TO TRAINING 


Helen R. Wright 


Dean, School of Social Service Administration 


University of Chicago 


THe importance of social agencies and schools of 
social work working together to expand and improve 
the program for training personnel can hardly be 
overemphasized. The schools’ responsibilities are cer- 
tainly recognized, but the schools need help from the 
agencies. This paper is concerned with the nature of 
the help the agencies, especially child welfare agen- 


cies, can give. 


Recruiting Students 


The first area in which help is needed is in the 
recruitment and selection of students. There are a 
number of ways in which agencies can be of assistance 
here. First, they can take every opportunity, or even 
make opportunities, to explain to college students in 
their vicinity, and to any young people in the com- 
munity with whom they come into contact, what 
social work is, its need for workers and the oppor- 
tunities the field offers. If agencies try to recruit for 
training people who have roots in their local com- 
munities and wish to work there, it is much more 
likely that they can tap the supply of trained workers 
as needed, than if they rely on attracting strangers to 
their community. This is especially true when the 
demand for workers is as far in excess of the supply 
as it 1s today. 

A second method of recruitment is through the use 
of stipends to send promising students to a school of 
social work. Many public and a few private child wel- 
fare agencies are already doing this, but the number 
could be greatly extended. In using a scholarship 
program, certain things need to be kept in mind if the 
program is to be most effective, and if the agencies 
are not to be disappointed in the results. 


1. The grant should be large enough to free the student from the 
necessity of outside work and from undue financial worry. 
In the larger cities this probably means a minimum of $100 
a month for maintenance plus the tuition charges of the 


school, 
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te 


If it is to be most effective in increasing the number of work- 
ers getting training, it should be available to first-year 
students and should continue for two years unless the record 


of the student is such that further schooling is not justified. 


22 


. There should be a clear understanding with the student, pref- 
erably in writing, about what the agency is undertaking, 
including what assurance is given about future employment 
and on what conditions the grant may be canceled; and 
what the student’s obligations are with regard to future em- 
ployment and to repayment if the contract 1s broken. 

4. Some risks are inevitable: 

(a) No matter how carefully the students are selected there 
will be an occasional goose among the swans; 

(b) No matter how certain the students may think their 
interests are, some will find they have made a mistake; 
for women students there is always the hazard of mar- 
riage intervening to change their plans. Experience with 
many scholarship programs indicates that these casual- 
ties occur in a very small proportion of the cases. They 
do occur, however, and may be unduly discouraging to 
an agency if its first scholarship student happens to be 
one of them. 

5. The agency and the school to which the student goes should 

work together, and each should understand what it should 

expect from the other. 

(a) ‘The agency should expect from the school its appraisal of 
an applicant’s academic and personal qualifications; and 
if the applicant is already in school, a full and candid 
evaluation of his strengths and weaknesses; periodic re- 
ports of the student’s progress at such times as the school 
and agency agree, and special reports at any time the 
school has real question about the desirability of the 
student’s continuing; planning of the student’s program 
to meet the desires of the agency in so far as this seems 
educationally sound. 

(b) The school should expect from the agency appraisal of 
the student’s personal qualifications and the general 
nature of the evidence on which the appraisal is based; or 
if the student is already employed by the agency, a full 
and candid evaluation; timing of the application so that 
it is received when applications are being reviewed; sug- 
gestions about the student’s program if the agency has 
special requests to make, such suggestions to be made to 
the school rather than the student, with full realization 
that they cannot always be accepted. 


Most of these principles are generally recognized 
by the agencies giving scholarships. It is not always 


(7) 








recognized in practice that to make scholarships 
effective some scholarships should be established 
without commitment for future employment beyond 
perhaps a commitment to work in the child welfare 
field. This suggestion is made with full realization 
that most agencies would find it difficult to persuade 
their boards or community chests to agree to such a 
plan. There is no question, however, that a scholar- 
ship plan of this kind would attract some excellent 
students who will not accept the current form of 
agency scholarships. Students do not like to commit 
themselves in advance to a particular agency; they 
feel forced to choose at a period when they do not 
have the knowledge needed for intelligent choice; 
they are afraid of changes in their own personal plans 
which will make fulfillment of their obligation diffi- 
cult or impossible. No matter how understanding the 
agency may be in releasing students when unforeseen 
circumstances arise, the most conscientious students 
do not like this way out, and for fear of this con- 
tingency’s arising, some will refuse agency scholar- 
ships—either postponing their education or com- 
pletion of their education, or struggling to earn their 
maintenance to the detriment of their studies. Now 
that the United States Public Health Service is giv- 
ing fellowships for students who will work in the 
clinical setting with no commitment to a particular 
place or type of clinic, it is especially important that 
other fields offer similar fellowships if they are to get 
their share of the best qualified workers. 


Another method that agencies might well use to 
attract young people into the field is to offer some 
type of experience, volunteer or subprofessional, to 
students in their senior year of college, if there is a 
college in their community, or in summer vacations. 
Such experience of course needs to be carefully 
planned and carefully safeguarded. 


It must not lower the standards of the agency, it must not be 
made work. But under proper conditions it can give the young 
person an opportunity to know more about what social work really 
is than can possibly be learned by explanations or through the 
written word. At the same time it may help in the selection of 
students. It gives the agency an opportunity to see the person in 
action, to determine how he meets responsibilities, and sometimes 
even to get a line on his personal adjustment, a factor that is of 
prime importance in determining success 1n social work but always 
hard for a school to determine for applicants who have not worked 
in social agencies. 


Just what type of experience the agencies could offer 
that could best serve these purposes is something the 
agencies might well study jointly and severally. Some 
agencies are already offering such experience and 
reports of their plans, their successes and failures 
could be very valuable. 
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Selection of Students 

There are other ways, too, in which agencies can 
help in the selection of students. It should be empha. 
sized that selection is quite as important as recruit. 
ment, not only to ensure a high caliber of personnel 
(which is obvious), but to expand the numbers, 
Every year in every school of social work, some 
students drop out because they prove unsuited to the 
field or find it not to their liking. Every student who 
thus falls by the wayside has taken a field work place 
that might have been used for a student who would 
complete training if better methods of selection were 
known. 

The help that agencies give in selecting scholarship students has 
already been noted. Their help in frank evaluations of prospective 
students who have been in their employ is invaluable. Even here, 
however, agencies and schools need to get closer together. The 
schools should share with the agencies what they have learned by 
sad experience about the weaknesses that are not likely to be 
helped by a short two-year period of training. Too often, still, 
agencies attribute to lack of training certain deficiencies in the 
worker’s performance which stem in fact from something in the 
personality of the worker which training has no magic to alter. 

Beyond giving these evaluations which are usually 
obtained routinely the agencies might help the schools 
by offering to interview applicants in their com- 
munity... . The potentialities of this type of help 
from the agencies are great, and are only beginning 
to be realized. 


Expanding Educational Facilities 


Many schools today are filled to capacity, and a 
longer list of applicants would result in more being 
refused admission. Their ability to expand is limited 
by two things, availability of field work places and 
ability to get qualified classroom teachers. The agen- 
cies might be of help in widening both bottlenecks. 

It goes without saying that expansion of field work 
depends on the agencies’ willingness and ability to 
provide field work experience. Most agencies near 
schools of social work have been interested in having 
students for field work and have made their facilities 
available. They must do even more, however, if any 
appreciable expansion is to take place. This is said 
with full realization of the difficulties that are in- 
volved. The staff members who are qualified to super- 
vise students are the very ones the agencies want for 
supervision of workers; and there is the ever-present 
problem of shortage of such workers. 

But might it not pay dividends in the long run to use more of 
these workers for student supervision, and to expect staff workers 
after a certain period of experience to take responsibility for their 
own work with a minimum of supervisory or consultative help? 
There is also the problem that in agencies doing in- 
tensive casework, the students, as they are inevitably 
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learners, May not maintain the standards that the 
agency sets for itself on the type of cases the agency 
has chosen for its work. How far this is a problem in 
fact could only be determined by careful study of the 
students’ work in comparison with the work of the 
staff members. If it is true that even with close super- 
vision their work does not measure up to the agencies’ 
practice, the agencies have to consider the need for 
field work very carefully. They cannot sacrifice 
quality. 

But if they are really interested in expanding field work can they 
not modify their intake policy so as to get more cases suitable for 
student practice? These are questions that the schools can only 


aise: the agencies are the only ones who can answer them. 
raise; g ; 


Field work in agencies not located near schools of 
social work is more difficult to plan. There is differ- 
ence of opinion among the schools whether field work 
in distant agencies, which means block field work, can 
be really satisfactory. A number of schools are using 
this plan, however, and more may have to, if appre- 
ciable expansion is to take place without multiplica- 
tion of small and hence weak schools of social work. 
Accordingly, agencies not near schools might exam- 
ine their resources for field work and offer placements 
to schools using block field work. 


In offering such placements it is important to remember that 
students take staff time, not only for direct work with students, 
but for conference with the school personnel. Giving a student to 
a worker with no reduction in her other duties will not give a good 
field work placement. ... 


More possible however and in the same direction is 
the suggestion that when such workers indicate their 
intention to leave the agency, their attention be 
called to the need for student supervisors and en- 
couragement be given them to get in touch with a 
school of social work. Or perhaps the agency might 
let one of the schools know that such a person was 
potentially available. 

There is another problem connected with expansion 
of field work facilities that must be noted. It is obvi- 
ous that expansion of places for advanced students 
will not have much value unless expansion of begin- 
ning placements keeps pace with it. 


Child welfare field work has been typically advanced field work. 
Could it be made beginning field work? Gordon Hamilton has 
stated her conviction that any field of practice offers opportunities 
for beginning field work.! Presumably this does not mean every 
agency in any field, but some agencies in each. This is a matter 
that needs further exploration by agencies and schools jointly. If 
some child welfare agencies could be utilized for beginning as well 
as advanced placements, expansion of their field work placements 
would be of even more service than if they can only be used for 
advanced students. 





‘Paper read at A.A.S.S.W. meeting, Boston, 1949, to be pub- 
lished in Soctal Work Fournal. 
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It is equally obvious that expansion of field work 
in child welfare will serve no purpose if students do 
not want placements in a child welfare agency. This 
may not seem a real danger, but in the schools a 
rather disturbing tendency has been noted, namely, 
a demand for placement in psychiatric clinics far 
beyond the demand for other placements. To some 
extent agencies are responsible for this, perhaps less 
those in the child welfare field than in the field of 
family welfare. They have helped create this demand 
by suggesting to scholarship students or workers on 
leave from their agency that they try to get psychi- 
atric placements, that is placement in a psychiatric 
clinic. They have helped create it by putting a 
premium on that type of field work when they are 
employing workers or in the child welfare agencies 
accepting it in lieu of child welfare field work when 
they would not accept other substitutes. Today the 
demand is for psychiatric placements; tomorrow it 
may shift to child welfare. In either event the prob- 
lem is the same, the possibility of vacancies in one 
type of setting while students are being turned away 
in another. Cannot the agencies and schools work 
together to combat this tendency to put a premium 
on field work in a particular field of practice? As it is 
becoming increasingly recognized that the essential 
skills demanded of a caseworker are the same in 
family, child welfare, medical and psychiatric set- 
tings, the lines of attack on the problem seem clear. 
Agencies and schools need to work together to see 
that opportunity for learning these essentials is pro- 
vided in equal measure in all types of settings. It is 
recognized of course that within the same field there 
will always be differences from one agency to another, 
but there should ‘not be significant differences be- 
tween the fields as such. The next stepis the agencies’. 
It involves a willingness to take workers with field 
work in any field of practice, inquiring not as to 
whether it was in a child welfare agency or a psychi- 
atric clinic, but rather what was the nature of the 
field work experience and what did the student learn 
from it. 


job some of the unique features of practice in their setting. This 
merely means an extension of what they are already called on to 


Agencies will then have to take responsibility for teaching on the 


do, for no two child welfare agencies are exactly alike, and it is not 
often that the worker has had field work in the agency in which he 
takes employment. 

Other ways in which the agencies might help in 
the preparation of workers may be stated briefly 
without elaboration. 


Other Methods of Co-operation 


The dearth of good classroom teachers is almost as 


serious a limitation on expansion as the lack of field 
(Continued on page 11) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Is Child Placement Achieving Its Purpose? 


Tuts issue went to press at the close of the third of 
the five regional conferences planned for this year. It 
is highly significant that at each of these conferences, 
as at the two still to be held, one question is per- 
sistently being asked: Is child placement achieving 
its purpose? 

The question is being asked in institutes and in 
special sessions. It is being put in a number of ways. 
“What is happening to children in placement?” . . 
“What is the responsibility of the caseworker to help 
the parent come to grips with what he wants for his 
child in placement?” . . . However it is stated the 
question stems from the same concern: How shall we 
put into practice the principle long accepted as basic, 
that every child needs his own family? 

Every parent has the primary right to care for his 
child and to plan for care away from his home should 
that become necessary. There are times when tempo- 
rary care is needed and other times when permanent 
care away from home must be provided. But is the 
practice of child placement protecting the child’s 
right to have a family, is it preventing the unneces- 
sary, the avoidable permanent break-up of his home? 
The process by which this question was arrived at Is 
natural enough. First, concern for the welfare of the 
child led to the wish to “protect”? him from inade- 
quate parents, only to find how often children could 
not bear this so-called protection. They wanted their 
parents regardless of how inadequate was the care 
they had received. Then came the focus on the 
“rights of the parent” with the discovery that so 
many parents seemed burdened by both the rights 
and the duties of parenthood and yet could give up 
neither. Child and parent remained locked in conflict. 
And so the question emerged spontaneously and 
simultaneously all over the country, “How can we 
help a parent see what he wants for his child in care, 
and what he can be helped to give his child, in true 
perspective with what his child needs in care and of 
his parent?” 

The insistent search for an answer to this question 
marks a new phase in the development of child place- 
ment as a professional service. 

The goal of child placement to enable troubled parents to make 
it possible for their children to have the security of being with 
their own loving families as their parents learn to enjoy the satis- 
factions of parenthood (and when that is not possible, to enable the 
parent to find the strength and courage to allow the child to have 
the benefits of appropriate substitute parental care), however, is 
not new. 

But we still have far to go in the development of an 
effective practice. Our understanding of human be- 
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havior, and what is involved in giving and taking 
such help needs to be tested and extended through 
application in practice. This requires the kind of co. 
operation between agencies and schools of social work 
which has been discussed by the deans of six schools 
of social work in a symposium concluded in this issue 
of Child Welfare.* 

The Child Welfare League of America is also pre- 
pared to do its part. Child Welfare is open to further 
discussion of procedures for the study of the question, 
The League’s committees working on the definitions 
of child welfare services are spelling out in some de- 
tail the role of the caseworker, just what is her part 
in the services that comprise the field of child welfare, 
and what does she need to know to do that job. The 
practice of child placement has been given consider- 
able attention. The material soon to be available in 
preliminary form can be a guide in the process of 
evaluating the problems encountered in the current 
child placement practice. 

The League’s case record exhibits (the 1949 edition 
is just being assembled) each yield records of practice 
in child placement through which the progress of the 
past several years can be traced. And the regional 
conferences can continue to serve as open forums in 
the course of evaluating evolving plans and _ pro- 
cedures. 

In the end the affirmative answer to this question 
will be found only as each agency takes up the 
challenge. 

Henrietra L. Gorpon 
® 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 12th to 18th. Mrs. 
Nelle Lane Gardner, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Service Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., is Program 
Chairman. Headquarters are at the Hollenden Hotel. 

e 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held 
May 1 to 4, 1949, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Chairman is Mrs. Mary Lawrence, 
Executive Director, Jewish Children’s Bureau of 
Chicago. 

The New England Regional Conference will be 
held June 6 and 7, 1949, at the Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The Chairman is 
Mrs. Jeanette H. Melton, General Secretary, New 
Hampshire Children’s Aid Society. 

* See “Training Personnel for Child Welfare,” Child Welfare, 
April, 1949. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR CHILD WELFARE 


(Continued from page 9) 
work places. The help the agencies can give here in- 
cludes calling the attention of good workers who are 
analytical, and who present things clearly and inter- 
estingly, to the possibilities of classroom teaching. 
They can even encourage them to undertake further 
study to qualify them for this work. 


Again, this makes a demand on agencies to look to long-run 
rather than short-run advantages. It cannot be true in social work 
that “those who can, do, and those who can’t, teach.”” Thus every 
good classroom teacher inevitably removes from the field of prac- 
tice someone who is sorely needed in that field. This fact must be 
recognized. Hence the agencies must not get impatient with the 
schools if they take from them some of their best workers for the 
teaching field. They must not, that is, if they really want the edu- 
cational facilities expanded and improved. 


The preparation of a worker is not complete when 
he leaves school with a master’s diploma in hand. On 
the agencies falls the responsibility of continuing 
that preparation by in-service training. The schools 
must take responsibility for improvement of their 
programs; they are aware of many weaknesses in 
what they are at present doing. But they may not 
know of the strengths and weaknesses that agencies 
find in their graduates. Comments from the field 
would be welcome and useful. 

Finally most schools have very inadequate finan- 
cial resources. Anything the agencies could do to 


2. SCHOOL AND AGENCY 


enable them to get greater financial support would be 
of immeasurable assistance In improving and expand- 
ing their program. This is not a suggestion that agen- 
cles contribute funds to a school. Rather, it 1s a sug- 
gestion that the right word be spoken in the right 
place; that potential donors interested in education 
rather than service be called to the attention of school 
directors. A gift of an endowed professorship, for 
example, would be welcome at any school. 


* * * 


To sit in a school of social work and write about 
what agencies may do to extend and improve the 
program for training personnel is a hazardous ven- 
ture. It may sound as though we in the schools forgot 
that the primary function of a child welfare agency 
is to serve children, not to promote education. It may 
sound as though we ignored the many contributions 
that the agencies have made and are making to the 
educational program. As a matter of fact this has not 
been forgotten; there is hardly a suggestion here that 
Is not a suggestion to extend to other agencies some- 
thing that some agencies are already doing. Whether 
what is done by one can be done by another, only the 
particular agency could know. What responsibility 
for expanding and improving professional education 
the agencies can take is theirs to decide. The de- 
pendence of the schools on the agencies is recognized 
by all in the schools. Their responsibility to the 
agencies is equally clear. 


Benjamin E. Youngdahl. 


Dean, The George Warren Brown School of Social Work 


Washington University 


THe history of social work education is a history of 


co-operation between school and agency. Both have 
considered training as a function affecting their com- 
mon interests and both have profited by the inter- 
relationships that have developed. 

No professional training can be given in isolation 
from the field of practice. Medical and dental schools 
have their internships and clinics, and schools of edu- 
cation have their “practice teaching.” Supervised 
field practice is the cornerstone of the training pro- 
gram in social work, and the schools must either use 
the agencies that exist or set up their own service 
programs. The latter possibility is fraught with all 
sorts of problems, both financial and practical, and it 
is doubtful if anyone would advocate the device seri- 
ously at the present time. This means that if the 
schools are to train students, they must use the serv- 
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ice agencies that exist. It means, too, that the num- 
bers of students who can be trained are limited by 
the available field practice placements that meet the 
required standard. 

Everyone in the field recognizes the shortage of 
professionally trained people in social work. This 
shortage has affected service to clients and is equally 
deleterious to school and agency. Both have a very 
real stake in increasing the number of qualified work- 
ers and therefore in increasing the numbers of ade- 
quate field practice placements. 

In the prewar period, generally speaking, most 
placements were with agency supervisors. With the 
influx of students after the war, many of the schools 
(temporarily flush with funds from tuitions) were in 
a position to set up special field practice training 
units financed largely from university funds. This 
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development has been uneven; and, moreover, it has 
perhaps seen its peak, because university finances will 
no longer permit expansion of this kind. Indeed, 
schools will be fortunate to maintain their present 


level of expenditures. To expand beyond the numbers 
now enrolled would require new devices and new plans. 


T 


here is no one answer to our problem, but perhaps 


many things can be done which would be helpful. 


Steps Collectively Helpful 


i. 


a 
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It goes without saying that school and agency must get 
together in a mutual appreciation of each other’s problems. 
Both have financial problems right now, and both have 
special characteristics that should be recognized. Naturally, 
the agency would like to give a worth-while training experi- 
ence to students, at the same time getting as much service 
from the students as possible. Frequently the agency wants 
second-year students because their service potential is larger. 
The school normally accepts students for admission some 
time in advance of the semester in which they will have their 
field work, and makes an effort to relate the interest, the 
level, the age, etc., of a given student to a potential place- 
ment. Obviously, flexibility on the part of both school and 
agency is required, both to expand the number of placements 
and to strengthen the quality of the field work experience. 

(a) The school has the responsibility of stating its field prac- 
tice policies in writing, after appropriate clearance with 
the agencies of the community. 

(b) If the agency could agree with the school considerably in 
advance of a given semester or year as to how many 
placements will be available, it would be most helpful to 
the schools in their planning, which necessarily must be 
advance planning. 

(c) The school has a responsibility to help support the agency 
in its efforts to improve the quality of its supervision. 

(d) The school has a responsibility to offer leadership to the 
whole group of supervisors, to stimulate discussions, and 
to facilitate in-service training among supervisors. 

The problem of increasing field practice placements will of 
necessity in the next few years be related to recruiting per- 
sonnel of the quality needed. This is a responsibility of the 
whole profession; but each part thereof—agency, school, pro- 
fessional organization—should recognize the function it can 
assume. If . school admits a potentially weak person, the 
agency has reason to complain; whereas if an agency employs 
a potentially weak person and then wants a school to take 
him for training, the school has reason to complain. The 
school should not be used as a screening device. It is too 
expensive. We need more recruits in social work and we need 
better recruits, and both agency and school, working indi- 
vidually and together, can accomplish much in this area. 
Incidentally, here is a job which the Child Welfare League 
might take on in a large way over the next few years. National 
interpretation and stimulation are necessary, and the Child 
Welfare League is in a particularly strategic position to be 
helpful. The exact mechanics cannot be discussed here, but 
such things as national radio programs, promotional litera- 
ture which is brought to vocational counselors in colleges, 
and other similar activities, could well come within the 
province of the Child Welfare League. Perhaps the A.A.S.W. 
could assume the major role in a joint program of recruiting 
and interpretation. 

A part of the funds granted to state public welfare depart- 
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ments by the United States Children’s Bureau has been used 
to set up field practice units in some of our states. This effort 
has been very much worth while in relation to both numbers 
and quality of workers trained, and undoubtedly it has 
resulted in an “extension and improvement” of child welfare 
services. Plans such as this might well be expanded, and per. 
haps will have to be, if we are to increase our numbers, In 
some instances, the funds granted the schools under the Na. 
tional Mental Health Act are used to expand field practice 
facilities. Increases in these allocations could provide both 
expanded and improved field practice placements in child 
guidance clinics. 


4, Recognizing the difficulties involved, further experimentation 


in block field practice placements could well be undertaken, 
There are numerous agency facilities in nonschool cities, and 
many agencies in these places have indicated a desire to co. 
operate. Some schools are in a better position than others to 
carry on this experimentation, but it should go on, and the 
results be studied carefully. Some agencies and some schools 
have had excellent plans set up for years. 

If child welfare is to get its share of trained personnel, the 
current stipends and work-study plans will have to be main. 
tained and increased. The money spent by the U.S. Chil. 
dren’s Bureau is highly productive of results, and agencies 
in some cities are using some of their funds for scholarship 
purposes. An extension of this movement to other agencies 
would be helpful. The plan in operation in the state of Illinois 
is an example of good administration and worth-while results, 


6. Continued and expanded experimentation in new areas for 


field practice placements would be helpful to the whole pro- 
fession, and would help to relieve the pressure of shortage. 
For example, perhaps there are a few opportunities for field 
practice placements in a child welfare setting where the 
agency has as its primary function the job of community 
organization. Such placements, while not numerous, would be 
helpful to the whole field and would help in a minor way to 
relieve the pressure. Perhaps we need to point up with 
greater emphasis the function of organization for social wel- 
fare in our courses, in field practice regardless of setting, and 
in agency practice. Certainly, the child welfare worker going 
out into a rural area needs to know adoptions, placements, 
guardianships, etc.; but equally important is the job of 
interpretation and organization of community resources. 

7. The whole training experience of a student would be im- 
proved considerably if the agency and the school could work 
more closely together in relation to the research part of a 
student’s training. The school has tremendous resources in 
its student body, and the agency has problems and data 
needing study. A closer working relationship in this area 
would be helpful to all concerned, and might incidentally 
result in a more positive attitude toward research on the part 
of students. The student could more easily relate the research 
training to the practical problems involved in agency func- 
tioning. Also, such a project might well result in measure- 
ments which could indicate the comparative results of agency 
emphasis on treatment or prevention in child welfare. 

8. A breakdown of the wall that now separates the so-called 
specializations would increase mobility of workers and flexi- 
bility in planning for field practice. It would eliminate a part 
of the ‘‘matching” process which is now necessary; and the 
added flexibility would increase the number of effective field 
practice placements. 


It is clear from the above brief analysis that there is 


no one panacea for our ills. In many ways, all hands 
together, and slowly, we can expect improvement. 
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3. INTEGRATING SCHOOL AND AGENCY 


Marian B. 


Nicholson 


School of Social Work 


University of Southern California 


THE relation between schools of social work and 
child welfare agencies is one of long standing and has 
been marked by a mutual acceptance and respect. 
Also, at times and in specific places, it has been char- 
acterized by a vitality and a creativity which have 
contributed greatly to the development of both pro- 
fessional skill and theoretical formulation. But on the 
whole, and especially of late years, the problems of 
educating for a rapidly expanding and a changing 
area of service have not been sufficiently shared. The 
aim of professional education for child welfare is not 
an integrated aim. 


The Purpose of Field Instruction 


Field instruction is frequently considered as prac- 
tice in a given method. Perhaps it is usually a broader 
thing: experience with an agency which involves a 
relation to the supporting public and the policy- 
making responsibility as well as to the service offered 
by worker and used by client. If this concept is a 
valid one, it is clear that the children’s agency is 
often in a position to make a contribution to students 
not available in every field placement, that is, the 
contribution of an experience in an agency whose 
function is well defined with respect to administra- 
tion, to policy making and to the client group since it 
is wholly within the field of social work. In such an 
agency a student’s learning would include not only 
the development of skill in carrying out its function 
with relation to parents and children but also what he 
could get from observation and participation in many 
of the specifics of social work administration and 
policy making. 

In such agencies a student encounters in particular 
two concepts which help to define his relation to 
clients but which also are in part derived from, and 
in part influential upon, agency structure, adminis- 
tration and public support. The first is the concept 
that a parent is responsible for his own child and 
chooses the service which he needs and wants for his 
child. The second is that since children are emotion- 
ally dependent upon parents, direct work with them 
must begin with their relation with parents and the 
parents’ decision about them. Both make room for 
situations in which a legally constituted authority 


e—_————_. 
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removes a child from a parent and agency Is requested 
to assume some part of the parental function. Whether 
or not the school of social work plans for it, whether, 
even, the school is aware of it, students in most child- 
placing and adoption agencies will be given oppor- 
tunity for an experience in which a parent’s choice 
and a child’s psychological dependence are recognized 
as basic to the giving and the taking of casework 
service, basic also to the structure and the policies of 
the agency. 

But beyond these situations, and particularly in 
the areas of work which have come to be called child 
welfare services, the focus of social work is not so well 
defined and the relation of the caseworker to her 
client, child or parent, is often far from clear. The 
discomfort of young graduates of schools of social 
work who go into rural areas probably represents not 
so much an unwillingness to assume responsibility, 
or a fear of it, as a disorientation in attempting to 
carry out a function which has not been clearly 
thought through and professionally accepted and 
which is different from that of the field work agency. 
Most young graduates have not considered, for in- 
stance, the relation between the purpose of the tax- 
paying public and the service offered the child; nor 
that between financial responsibility for a child and 
other services of which he is seen to be in need; nor 
the question as to the circumstances which must 
obtain if a worker is justified in dealing directly with 
a child. 

Social work in institutions 1s also poorly defined. 
Few institutions for children are headed by social 
workers. Many are operated by groups which offer 
care to children belonging to some group in the com- 
munity, religious, fraternal or occupational; policies 
concerning intake and practices of child-rearing often 
run counter to social work principles. The child as an 
individual is rarely cherished, yet the caseworker has 
built his professional skill upon his concern for indi- 
viduals. The young graduate has rarely considered 
the bearing upon his future work of the ideology con- 
cerning children held by those who will support his 
agency. 

It seems clear that the child welfare field needs to 
consider these matters which involve ideologies, 
financial support, the making of policy, custody, 
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guardianship, in their bearing upon the taking of 
responsibility for working with and for children. All 
these have to do with the formulation of the aims it 
might set up for the professional education of those 
who will work in the field. 


The Focus of the Curriculum 


Numerous considerations are now making it im- 
perative for schools of social work to consider anew 
what is and what should be the content of the curric- 
ulum. As the knowledge and the skills generic to the 
various specializations are factored out, it will be pos- 
sible to state more clearly the differences which the 
setting creates and the specific areas of knowledge 
and skill required for social work in child-placing, in 
adoption, in institutional care and in other settings 
which may be defined within the field of child 
welfare. 

Meanwhile, schools of social work and children’s 
agencies are engaged in a joint enterprise of profes- 
sional education. While the final responsibility be- 
longs to the school, it is in the field work agency that 
a student forges the skill with which he comes to 
operate as a professional person. He does not experi- 
ence his own learning as generic or as specific but as a 
relation to a task, a relation which broadens and 
deepens with his increasing ability to become respon- 
sible for it. His learning will be facilitated as class- 
room and field situation present him with opportuni- 
ties for facing the same task from different approaches. 

However, if he expects to work within the field of 
child welfare it is highly important that somewhere 
in his classes he have the opportunity to examine the 
differences in public support, in administration and in 
policy making which are found within the field. He 
should be able to find help in considering questions 
about the place of casework in an agency outside the 
boundaries of social work; about the function of case- 
work in a program for financial assistance to children; 
about the difficulties involved in offering casework 
help to children who have been removed from the 
parents on whom they were psychologically depend- 
ent. That is, he should not only be informed about 
the variety of programs for children which exist, but 
he should be able to analyze the differences for pro- 
fessional work which stem out of differences in finan- 
cing, in structure, in relation to other institutions of 
our common life. He should begin to face the question 
which his profession must face more realistically: 
Whose is this child? 

It would undoubtedly prove to be both stimulating 
and rewarding if each children’s agency used as field 
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placement agency could begin to do with its own 
school what the child welfare field as a whole is be- 
ginning to do in conjunction with those responsible 
for professional education for social work: consider 
thoroughly and in great detail what this field has in 
common with other fields of casework and what js 
unique to it. Also to be considered are questions as to 
the differences created by the specializations within 
child welfare itself, adoption, institutional care, 
boarding home placement, school social work, and so 
on, and what is involved in these differences for 
practice and for professional education. 


Integrating Classroom and Field Study 


Problems concerning the integration of field work 
and classroom instruction are serious. [t is usually 
accepted that when agency staff contributes field 
instruction the school has a special responsibility for 
making available information relating to what is 
being taught in classes and for making sure that 
students are presented with a single educational 
point of view in both learning situations. An agency 
supervisor, by and large, makes the student’s close re- 
lation to agency certain, providing that he can accept 
and maintain it. When a school person ts the super- 
visor, the greatest danger appears to be that students 
may not be actually a part of agency but simply 
continue their classroom learning in another place. 
This danger can be avoided only if the supervisor 
herself becomes a part of agency, carrying certain 
agency responsibilities, keeping close to and respon- 
sible for certain matters of policy, bearing her share 
of the task of learning from and attempting to im- 
prove services to clients. 

Considered in the broadest possible terms, the aims 
of school and field for professional education appear 
to be identical: an experience through which students 
can acquire a wide and deep skill in helping human 
beings in trouble together with a particular skill in 
using the function of the agency in which they are 
working and the particular knowledge involved in 
operating within its purpose. It seems clear that the 
agency does make a difference: that it bears a relation 
to the purposes of the individuals who seek it out and 
that these, in turn, are related to the sanctions under- 
lying its existence in the community. There seems 
little point, therefore, in grouping together all work 
which involves children, under every kind of auspices, 
simply on the basis of logic. If the agency setting does 
truly make a difference, the field of child welfare 
should be occupied in analyzing and stating it, for the 
sake of the field as well as for use in defining the aim 
and the content of professional education. 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS ON 
Our Responsibility for Research® 


| SHOULD like to continue the exposition of crea- 
tive and responsible trusteeship which Mr. McCor- 
mick has so ably begun, by concentrating on one 
aspect of it: namely, the obligation which we, as 
responsible trustees, accept, to appraise critically and 
continuously the job we are doing and our place in 
the community. Specifically, I should like to discuss 
the place of research in private child-care agencies. 

There are a few children’s agencies which have 
made a beginning in research, but most of us have 
resorted to research only in emergencies. We wait 
until we get seriously snarled up or become uncom- 
fortable under criticism from the community, and 
then cry loudly for our good friends at the Child 
Welfare League or our local Council of Social Agen- 
cies to come to our immediate rescue with a “study.” 
I do not believe, however, that we need be defensive 
or apologetic about our poor record here. A depres- 
sion and a war have successively taxed our resources 
to the point where there seemed to be neither time 
nor energy for anything but direct service to children. 
We are still swamped with more requests for service 
than we can respond to, and you may say that we 
have not yet arrived in those calm, untroubled 
waters where we can indulge ourselves with the 
luxury of research. I do not believe that research can 
any longer be considered a luxury, and I am sure 
that if we are going to discharge our trusteeship 
effectively, we must begin to give a more important 
place to it right now. 

There are two kinds of research that need to be 
considered. First, there 1s what is usually called ad- 
ministrative and planning research. This is the con- 
tinuous investigation and analysis of problems and 
trends, the results of which are primarily of interest 
within our own agencies. 


Such research has the very practical purpose of assisting execu- 
tives, staff and board in making wiser day-by-day decisions. There 
are dozens of questions and problems which arise in operating a 
children’s agency where wiser and more economical decisions could 
be reached by substituting facts for hunches. I would like to cite a 
few: What is the optimum caseload for workers handling specific 
kinds of services? What are the significant trends in the composi- 
tion of our expenditure budgets? Do increased board rates result 
in better services to children? How much does it cost us to raise our 
budget? Do we get more effective results by combining the func- 
tion of homefinding and supervision or by having separate case- 


loads? 


*From an address at National Conference of Social Work, 
April 19, 1948, 


_ 
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These all sound very pedestrian when you cite 
them, but I believe you will agree that this kind of 
research is essential, and can be justified on the 
grounds of efficient and economical management. ... 

There is another kind of research I want to discuss, 
and for some this is the only kind that merits being 
called research. It is research aimed at pushing for- 
ward the limits of our present knowledge about chil- 
dren and their behavior—what the scientists call 
basic research. It is the discovery of new facts or 
principles or causal relationships. .. . 

I believe that we as trustees have something of the 
same obligation as a pediatrician in a hospital to see 
that . . . we make use of our rich opportunities to 
learn more about the causation and treatment of the 
social and emotional ailments of the children under 
OOF Cares <2. 

Our stock of ignorance concerning the cause and 
treatment of many common problems of childhood is 
so great that no listing of urgent questions needing 
Investigation 1s necessary. . 

Fundamental research of this kind must be delib- 
erately undertaken and ordinarily will require the 
establishment of a separate research division or de- 
partment within the agency. By the investment that 
must be made, both in money and staff, research 
programs of this kind must probably be limited to the 
larger agency. The smaller agency should not, how- 
ever, overlook the possibility of collaboration with a 
near-by university on specific projects. 

Large or small, we all have to scratch hard to raise 
our budgets and the prospect of trying to raise 
money for research or trying to persuade the budget 
committee of our local community chest to approve 
such items may seem unpromising. There can be no 
question but what direct service to children has a 
great deal more appeal to the average donor than 
research. 

I should like to distinguish here between the two 
kinds of research I have described in the matter of 
financial support. I believe that administrative re- 
search can be shown to contribute so directly to 
efficient and economical management that it can be 
“sold” to the community chest and our contributors 
as an essential item in our budgets. 

With respect to basic research problems, I think 
you might be pleasantly surprised to discover how 
easy it is to secure support for well-planned, promis- 
ing projects in child welfare. A recent listing of the 
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larger foundations in the United States shows 57 
interested in child welfare. I am associated with two 
of the foundations which are listed and am familiar 
with the policies of several of the others, and can tell 
you from experience that foundation executives and 
directors are anxious to find promising research 
projects in which to invest money. I know of one 
children’s agency which is presently in the comfort- 
able position of having two foundations argue over 
which one is to be allowed to put up the money for a 
project. I hardly need to add that such arguments are 
fairly rare. Let me repeat that support is readily 
forthcoming only if the research is carefully con- 
ceived, competently staffed and shows promise. 

Many of the most significant research problems in 
this field require for their solution the joint attack of 
several disciplines. Here, again, I think you might be 
surprised to discover how generously members of 
other professions are willing to contribute of their 
technical knowledge and experience to worth-while 
research. 

Three years ago the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
became concerned over the lack of facilities in Chicago for the 
emotionally disturbed child and projected a study of the institu- 
tional requirements of these children. A grant was obtained from 
a foundation to cover the cost of the study, and a committee of 
distinguished experts in the fields of pediatrics, psychiatry and 
psychiatric social work were invited to participate. They are all 
outstanding in their respective fields and extremely busy people, 
and yet for a year and a half they worked week in and week out 
on this problem which interested them. The only expense items for 
this research were the amounts used for travel and costs of publica- 
tion. Not one cent was spent for salaries or professional fees for 
these professional people. 


There is one final kind of research I wish to discuss 
and that is a research project which cannot be dele- 
gated to our executives or our staff, or farmed out to 
outsiders if it is going to mean anything; but which 
we as trustees must hammer out ourselves. Perhaps 
what I have in mind should not be called research, 
but rather self-examination or stock-taking. How- 
ever, since it involves collection and analysis of facts 
and trends, I think we might as well call it research. 
The broad title I would assign to this research project 
for board members is “The Future of our Trustee- 
ee bt 

My specific proposal is that we sit down at our 
board table and take a long look at the events of the 
past twenty years which may affect the future of 
voluntary child-caring agencies. One by one we have 
been aware of the enactment of this governmental 
measure or that, and have noted the introduction of 
new methods of care for the long-term cumulative 
effects of these developments. 

Because I believe it to be the most important single 
determinant of our future, I wish to draw your atten- 
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tion to the impact of the public social services upon 
our work, and to certain questions which we should 
try to answer. 

We all know that the program which began as 
Mothers’ Pensions and which is now known as Aid to 
Dependent Children has greatly reduced the number 
of dependent children coming to our attention. . . , 
I think we are less likely to have taken into account 
the effects of certain other governmental measures 
which are not aimed specifically at children, e.g., 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, which, I am sure, 
have had a significant if unmeasurable effect. Chil- 
dren whose parents have been killed or injured in 
industrial accidents are no longer left financially de- 
pendent. A more recent federal provision, the amend- 
ment of the Old Age Insurance Law in 1939 providing 
for benefits to wives and children of insured workers 
who die before reaching the age of 65, is another 
attack on child dependency. In addition to these 
measures aimed at maintaining family income, we 
need to take into account the cumulative results of 
public health provision. For example, the sustained 
public attacks on tuberculosis are reducing greatly 
the number of children left dependent because of the 
death or incapacity of parents from that disease. Not 
all the holes have been stopped, nor are these newer 
public services always completely satisfactory either 
in quality or extent, but their establishment has 
meant that the private child-caring agencies have 
been relieved of some of the heavy burdens which 
they were originally created to carry. 

You are doubtless thinking that despite this series 
of governmental measures we still have more children 
needing our services than we can possibly take care 
of. I believe, however . . . it can be said that the 
kinds of children coming to the attention of private 
child-caring agencies and the reasons for their coming 
have changed markedly. In general the children’s 
problems are more difficult because increasingly they 
reflect the parents’ inability or refusal to act as 
parents for other than economic reasons. Although by 
no means all of the children under the care of agencies 
come due to the incompetence or neglect of parents, 
an increasing number are coming with scars in the 
form of serious behavior and emotional problems re- 
sulting from broken homes and parental irresponsi- 
bility. Even in this country which was not invaded, 
children have suffered and will continue to suffer 
from the war. Children of hasty marriages and of 
unsolemnized wartime romances, those who have 
been hauled across the country from one trailer camp 
to another without ever knowing the security of a 
real home, the young children who have been sacri- 
ficed to their mothers’ employment—these are just a 
few of those who are appearing on the doorsteps of 
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the agencies bringing with them very serious prob- 
lems. « .. 

Our future importance does not lie in bigness. Our 
most useful future lies rather in the contributions we 
can make by pioneering in new services, by acting as 
critics and standard-setters for the public agencies, 
and by research. 

James Brown 
Assistant Dean, School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


The Canadian Welfare Council has reprinted in 
mimeographed form the Board Member pages from 
Child Welfare, November and December, 1948, and 
January, 1949. The pamphlet is entitled: The Board 
of Directors: Its Selection, Functions, Responsibilities. 
Copies may be obtained from the League office. 
Price 10 cents each. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


April 8, 1949 
Dear Editor: 
In response to the paper, “A Changing Direction 
for Children’s Institutions” by Ernest Hirschbach I 
would like to raise a few questions. 


1. What kind of institution is Mr. Hirschbach referring to? 
He speaks about modern institutions in which the people’s 
knowledge of diagnosis and treatment interferes with their 
good home-grown warmth and friendliness; of institutions in 
which the awareness of function prevents people from being 
good mothers and fathers. I have seen a number of institu- 
tions, and I was impressed with some and disappointed in 
others. My own experience is that the rigidity of program, 
schedules, and routines in some institutions militated against 
a good homelike atmosphere. This rigidity has been brought 
about not because people knew too much about children, but 
because they didn’t know enough about them, and because 
traditions, efficiency and the eagerness to impress the Board 
and the community were more important than the individual 
child’s needs. The more people knew about the child’s needs, 
the less rigid they were, and the more they could establish a 
home atmosphere. 

. Does Mr. Hirschbach think that the awareness of the needs 
of the individual child, individual diagnostic planning, ex- 
clude the ‘‘emotional and spiritual qualities which make a 
good home’’? There is a certain agnostic quality to this paper. 
There is a nostalgia for our “inadequately trained” pred- 
ecessors (the quotation marks are Mr. Hirschbach’s) which 
would somehow indicate that the charge that our predeces- 
sors were inadequately trained is one of the rather sophisti- 
cated accusations of our professional contemporaries. Isn’t our 
field suffering probably more from the inadequately trained 
contemporaries rather than from the too well trained ones? 
Training, diagnosis, and treatment plan do not hamper but 
rather enhance a good atmosphere. Any good treatment must 
be established not in a “vacuum” as Mr. Hirschbach is 
afraid, but on the kindness, the humaneness, the sincerity 
and the security of the people who carry it out. Knowing 
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about the child will help them to be kinder, friendlier, and 
warmer to him. 


. Why does Mr. Hirschbach not carry his comparison with the 


hospital a little further? On one hand he charges modern 
institutions with being too much like hospitals, and not 
enough like homes. Then we are told that:modern hospitals 
realize more and more “that the best efforts of the physician 
and surgeon will fail unless a general atmosphere creates a 
positive and favorable basis for their work.” In other words, 
we are old-fashioned hospitals. We are not modern enough as 
hospitals. If we would accept the analogy with hospitals (and 
I think it fits to a certain degree) shouldn’t we then strive to 
become good modern hospitals in which according to Mr. 
Hirschbach the atmosphere counts? 


. What does Mr. Hirschbach actually mean by the expression 


“taking roots’? It is true that the institution has to be a 
“bulwark of security” but doesn’t it on the other hand have 
to be a part of the total development of the child, inside and 
outside the institution, before and after his coming? In other 
words, while the institution might serve its purpose as a 
“‘bulwark”’ for a period of time, wouldn’t its use have to be 
planned as to the time a child needs such a bulwark and for 
how long? Don’t we have to be aware all the time that in spite 
of the security we might give with our nice “‘citadels’— 
houses and campus—that our environment is basically an 
abnormal one for the child, that he should be with us only as 
long as he needs us, and then he should go to a more normal 
environment? Although I agree with Mr. Hirschbach that it 
is good for the child to feel that “the executive or the cook 
or the social worker” will be there after “fone year or two 
when everyone else has left him,” I think it would be still 
more desirable if our treatment and diagnostic skills and our 
facilities would be great enough to help the child, that after 
one year or two he himself could leave in order to go into 
more normal, and in the long run more desirable, surround- 
ings. 

This does not mean that during these one or two years, or 
however long treatment might take, the child does not “take 
roots” in the institution, or that he shouldn’t. As a matter of 
fact, taking roots, the feeling of belonging, is just as much a 
part of our planned treatment as kindness, love, etc. How- 
ever, growing roots ‘in an institution is a somewhat ambiv- 
alent affair, since we see the institution only as a transitional 
experience. We are interested in the child not becoming so 
rooted in the institution that he cannot separate from it. 
While we want the child to feel that he belongs in the institu- 
tion we also want to establish sooner or later the desire to 
leave the institution. While we want the people who live with 
children to become parental images to them, we do not want 
these parental images to become so fixed that the children 
cannot separate from them. To give love and not to give the 
feeling of possession is a professional technique. To be loved 
by children and to have the ability to constantly give them 
up is also a professional qualification. We expect these pro- 
fessional qualifications from people who are untrained and 
professionally inexperienced. It is very possible that rather 
than get involved and have to separate after a while, people 
prefer not to make this investment at all and thus withhold 
from the children the feeling of belonging. This proves that 
we actually would need better-trained rather than less- 
trained people. 

Does Mr. Hirschbach assume that treatment precludes “‘the 
need to face reality”? Isn’t one of the major parts of any 
treatment the help given to the individual child to face 
reality? The ability to face reality varies according to the 
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pathology of the individual child. Some may have more need 
to ‘‘blow off steam,” and some less. With some we might have 
to be very permissive, and with others very limiting. Disci- 
pline is Just as much a part of treatment as love. The only 
proof that we have for the quality of our institution is the 
child’s adjustment on the outside. There might be many 
reasons why children do not adjust well in a foster home 
after they have been in an institution. One might be that 
they have been too rooted in the institution. A second might 
be that the treatment was not individual enough, and a third 
one might be that the institution did not provide enough 
psychiatric help. Another possible reason might be that the 
institution did not provide enough discipline. However, it is 
pretty dangerous to say that because of the “departmental- 
ization and specialization” of the institution we do not pre- 
pare the child for his adjustment on the outside. 


Children come to the institution, as Mr. Hirschbach 
rightly says, because they need living with other chil- 
dren. He does not, however, discuss how this living 
with other children should be arranged. He does not 
mention any ways in which the most specific service 
of the institution, namely, Group Living should be 
administered. This is not the place to discuss it, 
but in discussing “A Changing Direction for Chil- 
dren’s Institutions” it seems to us the discussion of 
group living would have to have an important place. 

It seems that Mr. Hirschbach’s questions about the 
modern institution, his doubts about the value of 
specialization, about diagnosis and treatment have 
determined his remarks about cottage parents. I 
agree with him that we cannot very well establish an 
eight-hour day for cottage parents without basically 
changing some of the concepts we have had about 
cottage parents. The question as to the time of work 
for cottage parents has not been solved yet. While we 
must ask cottage parents to work more than eight 
hours it seems to me risky and professionally unsound 
to expect them to work for lower salaries than com- 
parable professions in industry. He says that “‘insti- 
tutional workers enter a vocation as circumscribed as 
that of physicians, priests and plain parents. We may 
add that our satisfactions and our spiritual rewards 
also equal those of other servants of human beings.” 
Don’t we all get spiritual reward from the work we 
do? Does this mean that institutional workers should 
work for nothing like parents or for rather good fees 
like physicians? Although cottage parents obtain 
these spiritual rewards, shall the fact that they have 
to live with difficult children who make constant 
demands on them, that they give up a good deal of 
privacy to carry out the difficult work we assign them 
be counted against them when it comes to the financial 
and social security that employment should entail? 

I believe that there are many changes necessary in 
the direction of institutions, but they are not the 
changes which I think Mr. Hirschbach implies in his 
paper. I think we need more knowledge about chil- 
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dren, more diagnostic planning, more understanding 
about the group living process, better trained staff, 
and better employment practices to attract such 
staff. If we can achieve these goals we will really be 
able to give the children not only some help with 
their specific problems, but also the necessary grow. 
ing experience, namely, the feeling of belonging, of 
security, of love, and of reality. 
Sincerely yours, 
Morris F. Mayer 


Resident Director 
Bellefatre Regtonal Child Care Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


BOOK NOTE 


PsycHoTHERAPY IN Cuttp Gurpancr. By Gordon Hamilton. 

Columbia University Press. N. Y. 1947. 340-+xxii pp. 

In this book Miss Hamilton presents a report of her 
recent study of child guidance practice at the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. But the book is much more than 
this. Any discussion of therapy involves a considera- 
tion of the behavior which is considered pathological 
and of the process by which a diagnosis is reached; it 
will present at least the outlines of a concept of “the 
normal’; it may include a search for the causative 
factors in disturbance of growth; and it will certainly 
include a statement about the therapeutic process 
and the tools of the therapist. As Dr. Ackerman 
pointed out in another place, 
validity only in relation to a workable, hypothetical 
concept of ‘normal adaptation.’”* Miss Hamilton 


. diagnosis has 


discusses at some length the developmental stages of 
childhood, first in connection with the problem of 
diagnosis, and again from the point of view of the 
therapy appropriate to children of various age levels, 
The book is therefore not only a discussion of therapy 
but also a handbook of child development from the 
pyschoanalytical point of view. 

Still other matters are presented which go far 
beyond the usual considerations of child guidance. 
The Jewish Board of Guardians has, within the last 
dozen years or so, cut new roads in this field. The re- 
sponsibilities of the members of the conventional 
child guidance ‘“‘team” have been shifted in this 
agency: caseworkers carry on therapy with children 
in consultation with psychiatrists and under case- 
work supervision. Miss Hamilton’s examination of 
this practice includes a discussion of the relation 
between psychotherapy and casework and the ques- 
tion whether psychotherapy is appropriately prac- 
ticed in a social work agency. Since her conclusion 1s 
that psychotherapy is properly a_ specialization 
within social casework, questions concerning the 
~* Nathan W, Ackerman, “What Constitutes Intensive Psycho- 
therapy in a Child Guidance Clinic.” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry. October, 1945. p. 717. 
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task, will undoubtedly be concerned with this presen 


ration from what has been called the “diagnostic 


point ot view. 


Iris no longer doubted that some caseworkers can 
become able therapists; caseworkers carry on therapy 
with children in many child guidance clintes. There 
isalso no doubt that to equip themselves for this task 
has demanded a peculiar discipline which is different 
from, perhaps goes bevond, that usually made pos- 
sible in schools of soctal work. But these caseworkers 
operate In situations which are medical settings, in 
the widest sense of the word, since psychiatry ts con 


sidered a medical specialty in our culture. This ts not 


only a legal matter, but one rooted in our concept of 


the medical man, his authority. and his province. 
However tree these caseworkers may be to des elop 
their own therapeutic skill, the professional ideology 
is psychiatric, the authority is medical. From this 
standpoint, some readers ot the book wall wonder 
whether, in the setting described, caseworkers are 
actually operating ina social work ageney. Certainly 
many will wonder whether casework here has an oppor 
tunity to develop its own authentic methods of deal 
ing with Its own responsibilities to chents and to make 


itsown use of scientific material about human beings. 


Modern thinking in the biological and the social 
sciences makes any segmental approach to human 
problems impossible. Caseworkers have learned, just 
as psychiatrists have, that the conduct of a “helping” 
process Involves the helper in an attempt to under- 
stand the meaning which an experience has for a 
“whole” person who is divided in his energies, who 
has a past, and whose vital self exists in relation to an 


environment of persons and possibilities and limita 


tions. Since an individual cannot be treated as a 
oo » ” ae ” ae = , 
mind” or as a “bodv’ or as an “environment 

because any one of these is simply an aspect of a 
whole, and since knowledge about people tends more 
and More to become one held, the concern of the pro 


tessions must be to find a responsible tocus, a base for 


} 


proceeding, within the assignment given by society. 
It the borders of knowledge in the fields of social 
psychiatry and soctal casework are shifting, perhaps 


the basic responsibilities need not be uncertain. This 
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Phe chapter on “Treatment of the Kamilv” 
particular will focus Questions of MMportanee con 
cerning casework responstbilitv. VPhis is an area of 
child guidance traditionally belonging to psychiatric 
casework and characterized of late Vears yy Two 
divergent points of view as to treatment goals and 


hese were desertbed by Miss Witmer in 


procedures. 
1 
| 


ver by Wok, Noctal lHoark.* 


Phe point of view defined 


and Hlustrated ly Nliss Hamilton proceeds trom the 


’ 


ot the child’s al 


i ‘ 
Glagwnosis Ness andy, while it does not 


consider the parent merely as the most important 
part of the child’s environment, clearly determines 
what the changes are which wall be necessary in the 
parent if the child is to be cured. Some caseworkers 
will have difficulty with this view. They will ask 


Whether it does not 


represent a kind of medical 
authority. and whether parents cannot themselves 
have a part in determining their own goals in the use 
of the agency tor their children and tor themselves. 

The main body of the book presents discussion in 
two areas: diagnosis in child guidance, and the treat 
ment of children. The diagnostic process is described 
and there are chapters on The Child Who Acts Out 
His Impulses, Phe Anxious Child, and The Severely 
Disturbed Child. The chapters on treatment deal 
with voung children, the older child, adolescents, and 
the tamily. There ts also a chapter on social casework 
in child guidance as well as one on preparation tor 
psychotherapy in social work. Dr. Ackerman wrote 
the toreword and Mr. Alt the introduction. The book 
might well be read in connection with the monograph 
recently published by the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
The Caseworker in Psvchotherapy.4 

Whatever the orientation of the reader in’ psy 
chology or in professional social work function, he 
can hardly fail to be moved by the material sum 
marizing records of interviews between child and 
therapist. Here, in the immediacy of relationship and 
shared activity, one sees adults who are sensitive to 
the movement of a child’s feeling, respecttul of his 
integrity and generous In giving themselves. One sees 
children finding how to lose fear, to trust relationship 
and to accept their own growth impulses and necesst- 
ties. Whatever the questions as to how best to get tt 
to them, disturbed children ought to have this kind 


hienpice lacie. 
of experience Varian B. NicHoLson 
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Institution. Farrar ehart. N. Y. 1942. 539 + xv pp. 
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Psychotherapy. Jewish Board of Guard- 








Some EsseNTIALs Ix PROTECTIVE Srrvicr 


From League publications on protective service 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 18 a Service to parents 1 ehalf of their children, initiated by the avgeney on the basis of 
iat ; 
coneern that children are t 1 nevlecled 
Tia IGHTS and integrity of tl irent must especte 
eens eee esti foe a Ls 
Tit r that a parent is neglecting his child does not necessarily mean that he 1s willfully jeopardizing his 


Basep on the belet that people have the capacity to change, the purpose of protective service is to provide 


help to the troubled parent in finding a more satistactory way of carrying his responsibilities toward his child. 


However, the focus of protective service must be the needs of the child. 


Every parent who wishes it should be helped to give satistactory care to his child in his own home 


Parents who are unable to provide a home should be helped to participate in planning care away from home. 


Tre cHitp must be helped to understand why he must be placed, and what his continued relationship with 
his parent can be. 


Tre parent should be given continued help in claritying his immediate and ultimate role as a parent, 


IX orpeR to achteve such a program of protective service, every community must also offer the baste social 


services needed by parents who lack the resources necessary to carrying their rights and obligations as parents. 
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